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duties to step into the campaign. While not openly champion-
ing Hewitt, he wrote a formal letter condemning the candidacy
of George, declaring his principles "unsound, unsafe and con-
trary to the teachings of the Church.*' He added, rather naively,
"And although we never interfere in elections, we should not
wish now to be misunderstood at a time when the best interests
of society may be in danger."24
Meanwhile, the two other candidates were leaving no stones
unturned. In his final speech on October 30, Hewitt said:
I am a candidate for Mayor only for one purpose. I regard the
election of Henry George as Mayor of New York as the greatest
possible calamity that could menace its prosperity and future hopes.
But I have no fear that he will be elected, or if he is elected, I have
no fear that the doctrine of confiscation which he preaches will ever
be put in practice in this city___What I do fear is lest by the divi-
sion which exists among those who have no faith in the doctrines
which Henry George has been disseminating in this city, and in
consequence of this division he may receive a larger vote than he
would fairly be entitled to, the man who will be elected may not
receive so great a majority as to give a final and fatal blow to these
doctrines of anarchy and destruction which this new apostle is
preaching to the working people.
Hewitt again appealed for the Roosevelt vote, arguing that
"the only success that can attend'* Roosevelt's efforts "would
be the election of Henry George," in which case "Mr. Roose-
velt himself would lament in sack-cloth and ashes and ask
forgiveness of his fellow-citizens for the calamity he had helped
to bring about/*
But young Theodore Roosevelt, then twenty-eight, had no
intention of throwing his vote to Tammany. He said:
There are curious circumstances in this election. The George
vote from the Democratic party is so large and from the Republi-
can so small that we have a right to regard his candidacy as simply
a split from the Democratic party. To stop the growth of the split
the Democrats have tried to force the fight for the mayoralty on
false issues. They try to make it appear that it is a contest between
anarchy and order. Mr. Hewitt, they say, represents order, while
Mr. George represents anarchy. This I say is false. I oppose Mr.
Hewitt not because he is not a good man, but because he is simply
a new figurehead of the same party that has misgoverned this city